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There will be a meeting of normal school 
and high school librarians some time dur- 
ing the week. Mr. W. H. Kerr, Kansas 
State Normal School Library, Emporia, 
will be glad to receive suggestions, topics 
for discussion, etc. 

. The annual meeting of the American 
Historical Association will be held in Chi- 
cago, December 29-31, with headquarters 
at the Auditorium Hotel, and members of 
the A. L. A. will doubtless be welcome at 
the meetings. Unfortunately it has not 
been possible to avoid a conflict of dates 
between these two associations. 

THE 15TH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 

VEREIN DEUTSCHER BIBLIOTHE- 

KARE, LEIPZIG, JUNE 3-5, 1915* 

There were various reasons why the 15th 
Conference of the German Library Asso- 
ciation which met in Leipzig the first week 
in June should have been the most largely 
attended of any in its history. 

The city of Leipzig offers a great deal 
that is interesting to those whose occupa- 
tion it is to collect books and place them 
within reach of others who need them. 

For generations Leipzig has been known 
as the most important city in Germany for 
the publication and distribution of books. 
In this city of 600,000 population, there are 
over 1000 publishers, and one person in 
every fifty belongs in some capacity to the 
book trade. Here are located famous old 
publishing houses whose names are fa- 
miliar to readers of German throughout the 
world; here are also those enterprising 
younger firms which by energy and enter- 
prise have built up business connections 
in all countries. An opportunity to visit 
this book centre could not fail to be at- 
tractive to the librarians, and the cordial 
reception and lavish hospitality extended 
to them by their Leipzig colleagues (at 
whose head stands Geheimrat Boysen, di- 
rector of the University library), by the 
members of the book trade, and by the 

♦This report was written before the out- 
break of the European war, but we have been 
unable to print it in an earlier Bulletin. — 
Editor. ' 



city of Leipzig, were convincing proofs 
that the town was sincerely glad to wel- 
come them. 

But this year Leipzig was additionally 
interesting on account of the International 
Exposition of Book Industries and the 
Graphic Arts, which, having opened in 
May, was in full operation when the con- 
ference met. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the register showed an attend- 
ance of 243, which is a record for these 
meetings. To an American, the prepon- 
derance of men at a library convention was 
striking; of the 243 in attendance, only 
31 were women; less than 13 per cent! A 
considerable number of librarians from 
foreign countries were present; from Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 21; Switzerland, 11; Fin- 
land, 3; Sweden and Denmark were also 
represented, and there was a librarian 
there from the Bombay University Library. 
Three Americans were present: Theodore 
W. Koch, of the University of Michigan 
Library; Ernest Kletsch, of the Library 
of Congress; and Donald Hendry, of Pratt 
Institute Free Library, Brooklyn; the lat- 
ter of whom had been delegated to con- 
vey greetings from the American Library 
Association, which he found occasion to 
do at one of the meetings. 

An informal evening -reception in the 
large hall of the Buchhandlerhaus, on Tues- 
day, June 2d, to which ladies were also in- 
vited, afforded the first opportunity for 
old friends to meet and new acquaintance- 
ships to be formed. Director Boysen and 
Oberbibliothekar Helssig of the Leipzig 
University Library welcomed the com- 
pany, refreshments were served, and ap- 
propriate printed matter was presented 
to all present. The presentation of books 
and pamphlets was a feature of all the 
meetings. 

A large lecture room in the University 
building was placed at the disposal of the 
conference, and here the papers were read 
and discussed. At the first meeting on 
June 3d, at 9 o'clock in the morning, the 
University, through its prorector, and the 
City of Leipzig, through a member of the 
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Council, both welcomed the librarians, 
after which the president of the associa- 
tion, Schnorr von Carolsfeld, read the 
usual yearly report on the important events 
of the past year in the library field. 

The program of this first meeting con- 
tained four papers: 

I. Systematic or mechanical shelving of 
books, by Dr. Leyh, of the Royal Li- 
brary, Berlin. 
II. Martin Schrettinger and the shelv- 
ing of books in the Munich Court 
and State Library, by Dr. Hilsen- 
beck, of that library. 
III. The subject catalog, by Professor 

Zedler, of Wiesbaden. 
IV. The beginnings of the German library 
movement, by Prof. Fritz, of Char- 
lottenburg. 
As is not unusual on such occasions, the 
program proved to be much too long, and 
only the first two papers could be pre- 
sented. As will be noticed, these two pa- 
pers treated of the arrangement of books 
on the shelves of a library. Dr. Leyh's 
paper treated the subject theoretically, and 
Dr. Hilsenbeck's was an interesting account 
of how a Munich librarian solved the prob- 
lem a century ago. Dr. Leyh's paper had 
already been printed in expanded form in 
the Centralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen, the 
object in presenting it at the conference 
being that the matter might be freely dis- 
cussed. The speaker's point of view was 
that of librarian of a large and growing 
library, and he argued that a systematic 
shelving of books led to waste of space, 
owing to the room necessary to be reserved 
for new accessions, also the labor of mov- 
ing books along from time to time as the 
reserve spaces became filled. The advan- 
tages of shelving books by classes were 
also considered. The long discussion which 
followed brought forth diversity of opinion, 
and interfered with a visit to the Univer- 
sity library, which had been scheduled for 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. At 4 o'clock, 
the librarians, following an invitation of 
the firm, assembled in the reception room 
of the great B. G. Teubner publishing 
house. The visitors were conducted, in 



groups of twenty, through every part of 
the vast establishment, and had opportun- 
ity to witness all the processes employed in 
the making of books on an enormous scale. 

The evening of this first day was devoted 
to the great social function of the confer- 
ence, a gala dinner given by the Borsen- 
verein of the Leipzig book-trade. The tables 
were spread in the great hall of the Buch- 
handlerhaus, on the walls of which hang 
the portraits of many generations of cele- 
brated publishers. Several hours were oc- 
cupied in the serving of many courses and 
the making of many speeches. The A. L. 
A. delegate upon invitation acknowledged 
the hospitality of the Borsenverein in the 
name of all the foreign guests present. Be- 
tween all the courses books and pamphlets 
were distributed. The menu cards were 
works of art and will be cherished as 
souvenirs of a fine dinner and a most en- 
joyable evening. 

There were only two papers on Thurs- 
day's program: 
I. What I learned by the building of the 
library, by Dr. Geiger, head of the 
Tubingen University Library. 
II. On music libraries, by Prof. Schwartz, 
of the Peters Music Library, Leipzig. 

Dr. Geiger spoke of the new building at 
Tubingen, and called attention to the views 
and plans of it in the Exposition. 

Prof. Schwartz spoke interestingly of 
music libraries, advocating the founding of 
music libraries for the people. 

Dr. Zedler read his paper on the "Subject 
catalog," which had been crowded out of 
the program of the preceding day. The 
speaker laid down detailed rules, in 36 
paragraphs, for a subject catalog. In the 
discussion which followed, the opinion 
seemed to prevail that the dictionary cata- 
log could not replace the systematic cata- 
log, but might be a useful auxiliary. Lack 
of time prevented the reading of Prof. 
Fritz's paper. 

At the annual business meeting which 
followed, Geheimrat Boysen, director of the 
Leipzig University Library, was elected 
president for the ensuing year. 
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In the afternoon a visit was made to the 
book-jobbing establishment of F. Volck- 
mar, a colossal business with clients in all 
countries, and employing 900 persons. 
After this, the Enders book-bindery was in- 
spected, where astonishing things were per- 
formed by machinery. 

For the evening, the city of Leipzig in- 
vited the librarians to a performance of 
an operetta, "Der alte Dessauer," in the 
New Theatre. The performance seemed 
tame compared with Broadway offerings of 
that sort. 

Friday, the last day of the conference, 
was devoted to the "Bugra," the name 
commonly given to the Exposition. The 
word "Bugra" is made up of the beginning 
letters of the words Buck and Graphik. 
At nine o'clock on that day, Geheimrat 
Boysen read a paper descriptive of the 
Bugra. When the plan of the Exposition 
was first outlined, in 1912, Boysen was en- 
trusted with the organization of a library 
section, which he accomplished with great 
success. His paper, therefore, was the very 
best kind of preparation for a visit to the 
Exposition. After the reading of this pa- 
per, the A. L. A. representative extended 
a special invitation to the foreign librarians 
to inspect the American exhibit. When the 
party arrived at the Bugra, they were re- 
ceived by the President, Dr. Volkmann, 
and spent the rest of the day looking over 
the exhibits. 

The final getting together was at a din- 
ner in the restaurant of the Bugra, which 
was numerously attended. Many speeches 
were made. Especially interesting to 
Americans was the speech of Geheimrat 
Schwenke, of the Berlin Royal Library, in 
the course of which the speaker spoke 
warmly of his recollection of the cordial 
reception which he had met with from 
American colleagues. He spoke also of 
American library methods which he had 
studied, advising his hearers to look into 
these methods, which they might do with 
profit. A wish was expressed that the en- 
tire library section in the Bugra might be 
kept together and permanently exhibited 
in some convenient place. In the course 



of the evening, Dr. Boysen brought a small 
American flag, on a standard, and placed 
it on the table in front of the Americans. 
Nothing could have been more cordial than 
the manner in which the Americans were 
received by their German colleagues. 

The German Library Association has ac- 
cepted an invitation to hold its next meet- 
ing in Vienna. 

DONALD HENDRY, 

A. L. A. Delegate. 



A CLEARING HOUSE FOR LIBRARY 

LABOR SAVING DEVICES 

(Note. — Shortly after the Washington con- 
ference in May last, Mr. C. Seymour Thomp- 
son, who had executive charge of the ex- 
hibit of library labor saving devices, in- 
stalled under the supervision of the A. L. A. 
Committee on library administration, sub- 
mitted the following paper to that commit- 
tee. We believe the membership at large 
will be interested in the suggestions and 
recommendations he makes. — Editor.) 

In reviewing the work done in prepara- 
tion for the recent exhibit, and on consid- 
eration of the results of that work, it 
seems to me that the chief lesson to be 
learned from the exhibit is the fact that 
only a beginning has been made in the 
work which ought to be done along these 
lines. The exhibit presented an oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with many of 
the most important labor-saving devices 
now available, but by no means with all. 
Furthermore, new devices are being put on 
the market every year, old devices are be- 
ing improved, and librarians are discover- 
ing new uses for old devices. I should 
therefore like to see the recent exhibit fol- 
lowed by a more complete study, and to 
see this study followed by the establish- 
ment of a permanent clearing house, for 
the purpose of collecting and disseminating 
information concerning new devices and 
new labor-saving methods. 

To illustrate the importance of such a 
proceeding two examples may be suffi- 
cient: (1) In my opinion one of the most 
important parts of the recent exhibit was 
the Universal pasting machine. I do not 
know how many libraries are now using 
this or a similar machine, but a great many 
would have been benefited if their atten- 



